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REVIEWS 


Early Christian Art. An Outline of the Evolution 
of Style and Iconography in Sculpture and Painting 
from ‘Antiquity to the Eighth Century. By CHaRLEs 
Rurus Morey. x1, 282 pages, frontispiece, 210 
plates. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1942 
$7.50 
In his preface Professor Morey states that this book 

is nothing but an “outline of the evolution of style and 
iconography in sculpture and painting from antiquity 
to the eighth century.” To claim that it is nothing but 
this is indeed a type of modesty all too olen en- 
countered. It is, in other words, a guide through one of 
the most complicated periods of art—a period upon 
which the greater portion of our own art rests. The 
book is therefore of enormous interest, and a necessity 
not only to the antiquarian and mediaevalist but to the 
scholar of modern art as well. 


The physical make-up of the volume deserves some 
comment. Of the 196 pages of text 57 pages are de 
voted to a penetrating: if necessarily sketchy discussion 
of the art of pagan antiquity. Then come lengthy chap- 
ters on the beginnings of Christian Art (58-77), 
Christian Art in Egypt and North Africa (78-101), 
Christian Art in the Asiatic East (102-26), the Onent 
alizing of Latin Style (127-55), the Art of Ravenna 
(156-73), the End of the Early Christian Art (174-96). 
The ample and gratifying up-to-date notes are con 
tained between pages 197 and 224. A full index is 
found (225-46). The final portion of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of each of the 210 figures. It is this 
latter feature which could well be adopted as a general 
rule in all future books containing large numbers of 
illustrations. The illustrations themselves are a bit dis- 
appointing im appearance since they have a rather 
muddy character. They are however of objects so well 
known that better illustrations can easily be found in 


case of need. Every well-known piece of early Christian 


art is represented and the book, for this reason alone, 
will be of immense use to students since here at last is a 
device which will put an end to the eternal search for 
illustrations which has plagued us all. 


Professor Morey sees two currents of art growing out 
of the Hellenistic period, a two-dimensional academic 
art called the Neo-Attic, and the realistic three dimen- 
sional art “commonly associated with Alexandria.” | 
do not think that such a neat division can be main 
tained with any degree of certainty and it is encourag- 
ing to read (31) that “Alexandrian style was really not 
so much Alexandrian in origin as proper to the newer 
frontiers of Hellenism in general.” I presume, although 
Professor Morey does not definitely say so, that Rom: 
may be considered such a “new frontier” as well as the 
more eastern frontiers with which he is fascinated. We 












are then in a position to theorize that the chief political 
city of the ancient world at the time when the roots 
of Christian art were being formed was also a wellhead 
of artistic inspiration as well. The arguments advanced 
for a localization of “Alexandrian” style in Alexandria 
(4off.) or at any rate in Egypt, including among them 
the well-known, reference to Petronius’ compendiariam 
(which Professor Morey translates as ‘shorthand’ al 
though this is by no means certain and the word may 
as well refer to pattern books) and also the fact that 
an Alexandrian topographos, Demetrios, was living im 
Rome in the middle of the second century B.c. (the 
obvious question is, what of it?) are not at all convinc 
ing; and it would be preferable to have some account 
taken of the leading position which Rome and Italy 
must have held in the field of artistic endeavor of thx 
period. Space does not permit a lengthier discussion 
of the matter nor does this point vitally affect the en 
suing discussion by Professor Morey of Christian art 
proper. 


Rome. 
where there 1s an unbroken sequence from the third to 
These follow the normal de 


The earliest Christian paintings are, found in 


the eighth century A.D 
velopment of Roman art and had ; 
the allied sculptured objects. Old. Testament icono 


great effect upon 


graphy probably was used by the artists in both metiers 
(68) and Professor Morey attributes the iconography 
of the Joshua Roll (dated by him to the late seventh or 
early eighth century A.D.) to an archetype of the second 
century A.D. Since he elsewhere states that the Roll 
shows indubitable Roman iconographical influence, the 
temptation is great again to see Rome as the source of 


inspiration and not a provincial city. 


The Christian art of Egypt and North Africa is 
treated in one chapter—a coalition which seems a bit 
odd since “North Africa” 
least, very little relationship to Egypt. Should the othe: 
arts be more closely related? The Chair of Maximianus 
is definitely attributed to Alexandria here (g2), but 
farther on (94) a Constantinopolitan origin is debated 
and partly approved. What is the final decision? 


shows, in architecture at 


A reading of the chapter on the Asiatic East brings 
forcibly to one’s attention the whole question of “local 
schools.” I, at least, have the une asy feeling that they 
are losing the clarity with which a past generation of 
historians of art endowed them. Professor Morey has 
made this lack of decisive lines clear, especially on page 
107. There is also to be found in this chapter a very 
illuminating discussion of the Rossano Gospels, our 
earliest extant illustrated manuscript of the gospels, and 
its near and far relatives. Among other results of th 
discussion, Leningrad xxi is chronologically placed 
not later than the eighth century A.D. 


The following chapter, on the orientalization of Latin 


stvle, concerns itself mainly with a discussion of icono 
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graphical intrusions into the West from the East. The 
famous “City-Gate”’ sarcophagi are treated at some 
length, as well as the mosaics of Sta. Maria Maggiore 
in Rome. The latter, of both nave and triumphal arch, 
are attributed to the reign of Sixtus III (432-40). 
The art of Ravenna is demonstrated to show a dual 
character is so far as its iconography is indebted to 
both eastern and western sources (cf. especially the S 
Appollinare Nuovo); but as Professor Morey points 
out (156) the western source is predominant. This 
North Italian style is transmitted to Rome itself in the 
fifth century and can be observed in the doors of Sta. 
Sabina, as well as in the mosaics of S. Paolo f. 1. m. The 
apogée of the movement is represented by the wonder- 
ful apse mosaic at SS. Cosmas and Damian in Rome. 
Early Christian art ends, as far as this book is concern 
ed, with the latest forms of art expression found at Sta. 
Maria Antiqua in Rome—a veritable encyclopaedia of 
style of the late antique period. The dispersal of eastern 
artists attendant upon the Persian and Arab wars, is 
and elsewhere, including, according to 
in the Paris Psalter and the Joshua 


reflected here 
Professor Morey, 
Roll. 

Without the lifetime of study and devotion which 
Professor Morey has given to the problems of early 
Christian art it is impossible adequately to estimate the 
immense value of this “outline.” It is indeed multum in 
parvo and should be in the hands of everyone who is 
interested in our heritage from the past. 

DonaLp F. Brown 


NORTHWOOD SCHOOL, LAKE PLACID CLUB 


Study of Greek Loan-words in the Sahidic 
and Bohairic Dialects of the Coptic Lan- 
guage. By Marie Paryskt. iv, 313 pages. Pri- 
vately produced, Ann Arbor 1941 (University of 
Michigan Dissertation ) 


Any dissertation emanating from the School of 
Coptic of the University of Michigan invites interest 
and commands consideration, not only from its probable 
intrinsic value, but also because it has doubtless been 
prepared under the supervision of America’s Coptist, 
Worrell. The book here under examination proves no 
exception to that dictum. Dr. Paryski has presented an 
able and thorough piece of work upon the vast horde 
of Greek words ‘whack made their way, naturally, into 
the body of Coptic writings, to such a degree that the 
novice in Coptic was wont to ruminate on the questions 
whether Coptic was Egyptian Greek or a Greek form of 
later, and modified Egyptian. Obviously enough, the 


writing of the original and unaltered Coptic weeds by 
the use of the Greek characters, in the majuscule form, 
with a scattering of easily recognized demotic forms, 
gave us a clue to a possible attempt at pronouncing 
Egyptian itself, of even the earlier periods. The author 


elucidates this process fully in the historical introduc 
tion of the book, and presents the findings in compact 
form, yet with clear and sustained development. 

The book comprises seven sections (Bibliography, 
placed most properly and convemiently at the begin 
ning; Introduction; Phonology and Orthography; 
Morphology; Semantics; Syntax; Conclusion) followed 
by an appendix containing a fine glossary, and last of all 
a most helpful index. Thane are cannes addenda and 
corrigenda made by the author and placed immediately 
following the preface. 

The bibliography- with its indicated abbreviations 
for use in citation—is unusually extended for so spe 
cialized a field. General and historical works (many of 
them periodicals) are included and, very naturally, the 
Coptic texts—those exhibiting works in both dialects, 
and then those comprising works found only in Sahidi 
and Bohairic respectively. Books on “Language” in 
clude properly the products of such minds as Leonard 
Bloomfield, Jespersen, Oertel, and Sapir, but the works 
of French philologists,! as well as those of Louis Gray. 
are apparently overlooked. In quoting a standard Greek 
lexicon it would seem better to list the latest great 
Oxford Greek Lexicon than the eighth edition of Lid 
dell and Scott. This reviewer misses in the bibliography 
mention of the works of M. A. Murray, whose Ele 
mentary Sahidic Grammar has proved a fascinating in 
troduction for the novice and might well have been 
listed, and also works by Dévaud, such as Etudes 
d’Etymologie Copte, although Burmester and Dévaud’s 
revision of de Lagarde’s Psalter versio Memphitica 1s 
noted. The whole bibhography, however, 1s a rich col 
lection, replete with the names of Crum, Steindorff (the 
anastatic reprint of the second edition of his Koptisch« 
Grammatik, Berlin, 1930, being cited, and, in the mind 
of the reviewer, unsurpassed), Mallon, Chaine, Erman, 
Till, Zoega, Budge, and Worrell. 

Following the bibliography the reader finds the suc 
cinct Introduction already mentioned. The portion of 
the book dealing with Phonology and Orthography 
shows how the various sounds in the two languages 
Greek and Coptic, were blended, modified, and in gen 
eral treated, for the benefit of the speakers; and this 
portion is a satisfactory concomitant, on the more tech 
nical side, to the historical survey of the meeting 
grounds and meeting-times of the two languages as 
presented in the Introduction. 

The divisions on Morphology, Semantics, and Syntax 
will prove intriguing to the specialist in the field « 
the two important dialects of the Coptic language, and 
deserve a much more minute review than the limits of 
the present paper permit; and they will, no doubt, be 
subjected by other philologists to a more complete and 
painstaking critique. The conclusions derived from 
these portions of the study, however, are given in about 





1J. Vendryes, Marcel Cohen, A. Meillet. 
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seventeen pages, which appear to form the nub or 


nugget of the dissertation. 

While a study of Greek loan-words in Coptic is no 
new or unprecedented approach to Coptic investigation 
(witness the work of van Honte, The Greek Words in 
the Coptic Language, Ann Arbor 1928),? yet, as Dr. 
Paryski states: “This is the first systematic 
Greek loan-words in Coptic from a historical point of 
view, beginning with the earliest Coptic translations 
down to the latest works. It is the first to include all 
classes of Coptic texts, both literary and popular . It 
compares the character and vocabulary of Greek lease 
words in the two principal dialects, Bohairic and Sa- 
hidic, in all types of texts, throughout the history of the 
and the loan-words are investigated . . . in 
regard to phonology, morphology, semantics, aa syn- 
tax.” Granted that these claims are justified, the work 
is undoubtedly the latest and most complete in its field. 

The Glossary of the Greek Loan-Words, listed re- 
spectively under the two dialects is, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, the most useful part of the work. 
[he Coptic form of each Greek loan-word 1s given, and 
if the form differs in Sahidic and Bohairic, the varia- 
The Greek “antecedent” from which the 
Coptic word is derived follows with at least one accepted 
English rendering. Furthermore—a very commendable 
feature—any Greek loan-word in Coptic which was 
itself borrowed from Hebrew, Syriac, 
vadingly in the New Testament- is traced to its ultim 
ate source. 


study ot 


language; 


tion is noted. 


or Latin— per 


The dissertation, as a whole, is a fine product of the 
School, and would appear to add much to the reputation 
of its author. 

HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON 


CARLETON COLLEGI 


L’influence des Littératures antiques sur la 
Littérature francaise moderne, Etat des tra 
vaux. By Henri Peyre. 106 pages. Yale University 


Press, New Haven 1941 (Yale Romanic Studies, 

XIX) $2 

This volume is the second contribution of M. Peyre, 
who is Professor of French in Yale University, to the 


Yale Romanic Studies. As Volume VI of this ‘series, 
he presented a Bibliographie critique de |’Hellénisme en 
France de 1843 a 1870. Professor Peyre begins his dis 
cussion by examining the contention of critics that 
much of the research ahish i is now being done in litera- 
ture 1s wholly specious, because it represents an unduly 
particularized exploration of the details of literary 
works. The very 
does not permit one to conclude, he argues, that all the 
significant aspects of past literature have already been 


2Also: Hoftner, Rahlfs, and Wessely. 


abundance of such studies, however, 





works of Blok, Gaselee, 


discovered and exhaustively analyzed, so that professors 
in the field can do little more than sketch for their 
students bibliographic lists of the treatises of predeces 
sors. He contends that, on the contrary, there is a 
wealth of excellent subjects yet to be examined that can 
be proposed to candidates as themes for extensive doc- 
toral dissertations. His exposition is an admirable vindi 
cation of this thesis. 

Professor Peyre observes (g) that “the history of in 


struction and of the tools of instruction has been 
shamefully neglected by those of us who desire to un 
derstand fully the writers of the past. . 


; To supplement 
this deficiency, 


he proposes that we try to 
dictionaries, manuals of Greco-Roman 
chrestomathies, and manuals of archaeology 
were used in the French schools and universities in the 


disc ovel 
what grammars, 
mythology, 


different literary periods; what authors were prefer rably 
edited, and imitated; what translations were ac- 
cessible and which ones were preferred. Through the 


knowledge that such investigations would furnish, we 


read, 


could understand better the source and the degree ot 


the influences of antiquity on those authors whose 
works reflect a sympathetic response to these influences, 
both those who had only a superficial acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin as well as those who knew these Jan 
guages at first hand. 

We have as yet, according to Professor Peyre (28), 
only a poor understanding of Humanism in France dur. 
ing the sixteenth century, despite the fact that the 
writers ol this period possessed to a rare degree the 
truths of 


we should de 


conveying the 
So as to illuminate this gift, 


secret of divining and of 
intiquity. 
termine what Greek and Latin authors the Humanists 
edited, they what knowledge they 


had of the institutions, the history, the psychology, the 


whom translated, 


philosophy, the mythclogy, and the art of antiquity. 
We ought about the 
fluence of Latin elegiac poetry on the poets of this 


know more far-reaching in 


century, of the indebtedness of these poets to the 


ancient feeling for Nature and to ancient descriptivi 
poetry, and how the ancient theater operated on the 
playw rights. One could also investigate with profit 
Montaigne’ s refreshing attacks on the academic and 
century by which he 


humanistic Pe of the 


evolved the weal the genteel man and thus paved 
Some 


attention should also be given to the unproductive 


the wav for the shar century of Classicism. 


revolt against antiquity by ‘the scholars Ambroise Paré 
and Bernard Pelissy, ‘antiquaries’ Robert 
“who through national 
pride deliberately preferred the neglected past of France 


f Athens and of Rome” (36). 


which was 


and by the 
Gaguin and Etienne Pasquier, 
| 


to the glory of 


The seventeenth century, above all a 
period of great scientific thought and activity, was the 
first that was thoroughly modern in that it re “solved not 


to imitate the ancient centuries but to supersede them. 
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The French Classicists of this epoch exemplified this 
aim, for in their own unique way they displayed literary 
qualities that compare favorably with those of their 
ancient antecedents: sobriety, moderation, wisdom, 
evenness and perfection of form, and a discreet scorn of 
predecessors. In this connection, the influence of ancient 
literary theory on Bouhours, le Bossu, and Rapin, and 
of ancient eloquence on Bossuet, should be traced more 
definitely. The subtle affinity of La Fontaine with an- 
tiquity would — a painstaking examination of the 
various works of the fabulist. The new Hellenism of 
this century could, be studied best in the 
its two outstanding exponents, Racine and 


however, 
works of 
Fénelon. 

The eighteenth century is the most contradictory in 
French literary history, the most torn between the past 
and the future. The translators and imitators of the 
ancient poets were legion, yet their efforts were often 
so awkward and uninspiring that they might more 
properly be regarded as false friends of antiquity. On 
the other hand, the virtuous Jansenist Rollin, who con- 
sidered ancient Greek the most facile of the European 
languages and to whom countless Frenchmen owe thet 
initiation to Latin syntax, occupies a position in the 
history of the formation of the French character and of 
French civism which needs to be more clearly defined. 
Many studies, moreover, could be posed on the general 
theme of Voltaire and antiquity. It would be profitable 
to determine how much Greek and Latin he knew and 
read; to what extent he was indebted to the ancient 
Sceptics, the Epicureans, Cicero, Lucian; what literary 
judgments he formulated on antiquity, on Homer and 
the Greek tragedians. One should also study the works 
of Montesquieu and Rousseau, who were deeply attracted 
to the ancients, although for opposite reasons. Yet, it is 
in Diderot, the greatest critic of the century, who 
touched on all phases of antiquity and thereby inspired 
the second half of the century to a veritable renaissance 
of antiquity, that we encounter the finest subject for 
research in this period: Diderot and the ancients. 

French literature of the nineteenth century includes 
an extraordinary galaxy of writers who are occupied 
with different genres, yet who reflect the persistent in- 
fluence of the ancient authors. Much of this indebted- 
ness is yet to be determined in the wo-ks of the follow- 
ing Romanticists, Realists, Parnassians and Symbolists : 
C haveaubtis ind, Fauriel, Cousin, Michelet, Victor Hugo, 
Quinet, Sainte-Beuve, Maurice de Guérin, Gautier, 
Flaubert, Renan, Paul de Saint-Victor, Taine, Becque, 
Heredia, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Rimbaud, 
Huysmans. 

Similar studies should be undertaken for the follow- 
ing influential writers whose literary activity extends 
over into the twentieth century: Loti, Bourget, Barrés, 
Anatole France, and the post-Symbolists Gide, Paul 
Valéry, Proust, and Claudel. Of these authors, Anatole 


France is noteworthy for his Hellenism, and Claudel 
for the fact that he is the most Latin of French writers 
since Bossuet. Other prominent authors of the past 
fifty years whose dependence on antiquity merits more 
intimate study are: Giono, Montherlant, Francois-Paul 


Alibert, Maurras, Anna de Noailles, and Pierre Louys. 


Surrealism, which follows Symbolism as a literary 
revolution, is an attempt to explore the Unconscious 
without the hindrance of the Reason, and to translate 
it through the use of symbol and myth. In this quest, 
the Surrealists strive to recover that freshness and 
robustness of the imagination which the primitive 
ancients, as yet unhampered by classical norms, exer- 
cised in creating their gods and myths. This parallelism 
is well Mesteaned i in the works of one of the most ardent 
pioneers in this field, the poet Pierre-Jean Jouve. 


Professor Peyre concludes his survey with a provoca- 
tive discussion of the future influence of the ancient 
literatures on the modern world. In contradiction to the 
categorical claims of many contemporary educators, he 
asserts that the chief vice of our educational program is 
not traditionalism but rather a mania for “accelerated 
obsolescence.” The excesses which this false philosophy 
imposes on writers—a sophistical concentration on 
detail, an undue emphasis on analysis, a morbid yearn- 
ing to discover something new—can best be corrected 
by a return to the inspiriting forces of antiquity. It is 
not by ignoring what has been thought or accomplished 
in the past that we can be original; it is by studying, 
assimilating, and then forgetting the ancient influences, 
so that, enriched thereby, we may do better. Accord- 
ingly, we must not deprive the new generations of col- 
lege and secondary students of that Tees! training in 
the humanities which was the mental leaven of our 
men of letters, our statesmen and scientists in the past 
centuries. Even though we can no longer require a 
large number of our svndenae to study the ancient lan- 
guages and literatures, we should require these studies 
of the minority who intend to become teachers, and 
particularly of the future instructors in the modern lan- 
guages and literatures, including English. In this in- 
direct manner, at least, the moral, cultural and aesthetic 
heritage of antiquity will be transmitted to the new 
generations. The moderns can not renounce this herit- 
age without mutilating irreparably the culture of the 
Guvident, the history of which has been in essence an 
“uninterrupted assimilation of the ancient world.” 


Professor Peyre’s book is a compact and convincing 
demonstration of the profound and persistent influence 
of the ancient authors, especially those of Greece, on 
French writers from the sixteenth century to the present 
era, and also of the numerous studies that must yet be 
attempted to clarify further the depth of this constant 
inspiration. One must himself read the book to appre- 
ciate the erudition and the literary insight that Pro- 
fessor Peyre displays in support of this dual theme. 


AUPE SANGRE FERRY ee 
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This review would be incomplete, if it did not draw 
attention to the distinctive phraseology in which Pro- 
fessor Peyre has couched his argument—a phraseology 
that is in best tradition of the Feenck savant: 
precise, and at the same time attractive. 


direct, 


FRANKLIN B. Krauss 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The Social and Economic History of the Hel- 
lenistic World. By M. Rostovrzerr. In three 
volumes: xxiv, vil, v, 1779 pages, 112 plates, 11 fig- 
ures in text. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1941 $30 


Professor Rostovtzeff intimates at several points that 
this is his last major work. If so (quod aliter eveniat) 
this product of some fifteen years of arduous labor will 
stand as an eminently fitting ‘climax of the most prolific 
career in the study of ancient history since Mommsen’s 


It would be idle to indulge in a comparison of the 
work under review with the author’s earlier Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that, although the present work is 
limited to the Hellenistic world in the strictest sense of 
the term and omits (as far as possible) the contempor- 
ary, non-Greek, western Mediterranean, it is neverthe- 
less broader in scope than its predecessor. This is inevit- 
able in the nature of the case. Under the Roman Em- 
pire a single political structure overlay the whole 
Mediterranean world: thus political history, though of 
course never divorceable from social, economic pe cul 
tural developments, could in the earlier work be rele- 
gated to an occasionally recalled background. In a treat- 
ment of the Hellenistic world, with its incessant political 
rivalries, its constantly shifting dominations and align 
ments of powers, political hicney must perforce figure 
The author’s task is further 
complicated in the present work by the nature of the 


much more prominently. 


evidence, which is scanty, sporadic ‘and frequently sus 
ceptible of varied interpretations. 

Accordingly, Rostovtzeff considers it advisable to be 
gin with a survey of the political history of the period 
(1-73, Chapter 5. remarks, a 
number of such surveys are readily available elsewhere. 
The treatment of social and economic developments 
which follows is divided into six stages of evolution, 
with one chapter mane to each: The Ancient World 
in the Fourth Century (74-125), Alexander and the 
Successors (126-87), The ‘Balance of Power (189-602; 
this, the period "| greatest florescence of the Hellenistic 
world, naturally receives the fullest treatment), Disin- 
tegration of the Balance of Power and Roman Interven 
tion (603-736), The Roman Protectorate and the First 
Stage of Roman Domination (737-929), and Roman 
Domination (930-1025). In each chapter, Greece, the 
islands, the Euxine region, and the monarchies are dis- 
cussed in turn; Egypt, about which our information is 


even though, as ‘he 


fullest, is of course accorded the most detailed treat- 
ment. Lastly, to reveal more clearly the thread of evo- 
lution obscured in the wealth of detail of these chapters, 
Rostovtzeff concludes with a chapter of Summary and 
Epilogue (1026-312). Volume 3 contains the footnotes 
(1313-631), four excursus by specialists on special 
topics (I. Athenian Coins Found in Egypt, by J. G. 
Milne; II. The Egyptian Mines on the Sinai Penin- 
sula, by R. P. Blake; III. The Coin Standards of 
Ptolemy I, by E. S. G. Robinson; IV. ‘Pergamene’ 
Ware, by F. O. Waagé; 1632-42), addenda and corti- 
genda (1643-51), list of abbreviations used in citing 
titles (1652-8), and indexes of subjects (1659-749) and 
of sources (1750-79). 


In dealing with the Hellenistic world, as with the 
Roman Empire and, in fact, with any epoch of the past, 
the historian’s major task is to arrive, if possible, at an 
understanding of why that civilization, after a period of 
florescence, drifted into impotence and decay. Few if 
any historical questions have elicited as much discussion 
and dispute as the “decline and fall” of the Roman Em- 
pire, and if the decline of the Hellenistic world has at 
tracted less attention, this is partly because it did not 
entail the end of ancient civilization! and partly because 
the evidence for the history of the eastern Mediter 
ranean before the Roman conquest is chiefly non-literary 
and of comparatively recent discovery. However, with 
the accumulation of the new ev idence( archaeological, 
epigraphic, numismatic and papy rological ) the Hellen- 
istic world has become the subject of more intensive 
study, and on the problem of its decline there have 
arisen two conflicting schools of thought: the one at- 
tributes the decline to the disruptive effects of the 
Roman intervention; the other, associated imprimis with 
the name of Rostovtzeff, seeks and finds the seeds of 
decay within the social and economic structure of the 
Hellenistic world even in its heyday. Some modern 
scholars, it should be added, have adopted a middle 
ground which attempts to reconcile these opposing 
views. 

In the present work Rostovtzeft has departed some 
what from his earlier stand in the direction of the op- 
posite view, and, approaching the “middle position” of 
Tarn, Altheim and Heichelheim, now attributes the 
decline to political causes. It is true that his earlier view 
was based primarily on the evidence from Egypt,? and 
that for Egypt his position has not changed (g10-4, 
excellent pages! ). (Note in this connection Rostovt- 
zeff's frequent insistence—e.g. 739, 784—on the neces- 
sity of treating the various parts of the Hellenistic 
world separately. ) It is true also that he attributes the 
not to the Roman intervention, which he con- 


decay 
rightly, as a secondary, contributory 


tinues to regard, 





ICf. e.g. Rostovtzeff’s concluding pages (1301-12) on the 
Roman world as a continuation of the Hellenistic. 


2E.g., Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 6 (1920), 161-78 
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factor which merely aggravated and accelerated a de 
cline already begun (1312), but to the unsettled “politi- 
cal conditions and . . incessant wars” within the Hellen- 
istic world, which “first weakened the Hellenistic world 
and then opened the door to Roman intervention. By 
their political rivalry and jealousy the Greeks gave the 
active interference 1in_ their 
political affairs, and the same rivalry and jealousy pre 
vented them from uniting to check the 1 rapid progress 
of the intruders” (1 311). To this extent, at least, he 
still finds the essential impulsion of the decline within, 
not without, the Hellenistic world. It is significant, 
however, that Rostovtzeff considers this political divis 
to the Hellenistic genius whose 


Romans a pretext for 


iveness as “external” 


progress it arrested.3 


In my opinion Rostovtzeft 1s wrong 1n departing from 
his earlier position. I still see the decline of the Hellen 
fundamentally to its faulty, unten 


structure for, while the 


istic world as due 
able social and economic 
political rivalry and incessant wars of the period did of 
course cause severe economic stress and dislocations, 
they were themselves in large measure a product of the 
socio-economic policy of the Hellenistic monarchs, and 
I shall try to show that this conclusion follows from 
Rostovtzeff's own interpretation of the evidence (cf. 
e.g., pages 455-6 on the commercial interests at the 
basis of the Syrian Wars, a point that might have been 
given greater jereurqad: And while Rostovtzeft’s 
insistence on the local and sectional variations in th 
development of the Hellenistic world is entirely justi 
fied, there was, as he frequently reminds us (cf. Index, 
sv. “Unity”), a broader unity which apes us to 
trace, en large, a single course for the whole. It has be 
come a platitude to speak of the unique economic or 
ganization of Egypt, but this truism loses a good deal 
of its validity when projected back from Roman to 
Hellenistic times. The Seleucids (541-2) and in par 
ticular the Attalids (560-6) imitated much of th 
Ptolemaic system; the chief difference, as far as we can 
judge, was one of degree rather than of kind. Now it 1s 
only for Egypt that we have, in the papyrological finds 
sufficient detailed evidence on internal, everyday condi 
tions to be really illuminating for our problem. If, 
therefore, we are agreed that an untenable social anc 


system lay at the root of the decay of 


economic 
Ptolemaic Egypt, there would seem to be, 


to the contrary, at least an a priori 


in the ab 
sence of evidence 
case for a similar view concerning the other monarchies. 
Such evidence as we do have for the rest of the Hellen 
istic world seems to me to support such a conclusion: 
it is significant for example that Rhodes, where unlike 
most other places some attempt was made to mitigate 
the glaring disparity between the haves and the have 
nots (684), maintained its prosperity unbroken until 
the Roman blow of 166 B.« 





3Cf. note 5. 


At the beginning of his summary chapter (1030-1) 
Rostovtzefl comes shesenk in my opinion, to a correct 
evaluation of the situation. He attributes the decline ot 
the Hellenistic world (note that he here treats it as a 
whole) to its failure “to find solutions for its principal 
problems: [1] the establishment of political unity or 
at least of a more or less peaceful political cooperation,’ 
and [2| “stabilization and consolidation within 
the great monarchial states.” Only the second of these, 
however, was a prime cause of the decline, as Rostovt 
zeff himself tacitly admits when he remarks, paren 
thetically, that “although the problem of political unity 
was solved by the Romans, at least for a certain time, 
the other problems were not; and it was this inability 
to solve them that was the underlying cause of the 
political dissolution of the Roman Empire” (1031-2). 
Rostovtzeff holds that in the Hellenistic world political 
cooperation “was made impossible by the ceaseless 
struggles for political hegemony” (1031). True, but 
what caused these struggles? The answer to this ques 
tion brings us back repeatedly to society and economics 
(see next paragraph). Moreover, the expression “failure 
to find solutions” must not be taken to imply an at 
tempt to do so, for no such attempt was made, as 
Rostovtzeft himself points out in speaking of the con 
stantly intensifying class-struggle in the Greek cities 
(1128). Nor was a solution possible within the socio 
economic framework of the times. The Hellenistic 
monarchs, applying the pattern of the Greek world to 
their new, lands, sought to base their rule 
on a small, Greek-speaking privileged class (1070-3, 
1102, 1552 n. 191). When the Ptolemies beginning 
with Philopator attempted to substitute a policy of 
association with the natives for the former policy of 
“too little 


“spear-won” 


domination over them, their concession was 
they had no intention of reforming the 
sought to gain 


and too late” 
socio-economic system, but merely 
greater support for themselves, by admitting upper 
class natives into the privileged class. In dealing with 
is fully aware of the instability of 
(g12-3). He emphasizes, 
Greek cities never 


Egypt Rostovtzeft 
prosperity thus restricted 
further, that the prosperity in the 
permeated in any appreciable degree to the working 


classes of and dies (1126ff., 1357 0 


“proletarians”’ 
53), but remained limited. to the 
“rentier’ middle class of business men wad farmers 
(1115-7). Why, then, should such an inequitable sys 
tem be inherently of precarious existence in Egypt and 
not so in the rest of the Hellenistic world? 


“bour ge oisie,” 0! 


One final point remains. It is true, as Rostovtzeff re 
marks in speaking of Egypt, that “it took some time 
for the natives to feel the oppression of the new system 

for the government to become an inhuman ma 
chine” (913-4). But I cannot agree that this was be 
cause “the system, so long as it was new,” was “not yet 


rigid” and therefore “worked comparatively smoothly.” 
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As I see it, the economic absolutism of the Ptolemies 
was no less rigid under Philadelphus than, say, under 
Philometor or Euergetes I]. The economic ‘machine 
worked at first because the Egyptian empire was ex 
panding at the ume, and the wealth which poured into 
Egypt from its territories made the demands of the 
King in Egypte proper relatively bearable, thus minim 
izing the frictions inherent in the system.4 But the 
cessation of expansion, followed by the loss of foreign 
territories, was enough to upset this delicate equili 
brium and to precipitate a serious clash among the op 
posing forces within the highly complex and inelastic 
mechanism; this clash was further aggravated by the 


henceforth almost continual wars, which “involved an 


increase of the government's pressure on the popula 
tion (414). 
of the Ptolemaic economic system depended on the 
tacit admission that 


In other words, the successful continuance 


possession of foreign empire. A 
this was equally true for the Seleucid realm is implicit 
in the statement that “the death of Anti 
ochus [IV] was a great calamity for Eastern Hellenism 


untimely 


which might have experienced a new renascence had hx 
survived and been successful in his oriental expedition” 
(705). Is it any surprise, then, that war was endemi 
in the Hellenistic world?5 

The following miscellaneous remarks may serve to 
give the some idea of the vast wealth of ma 
terial in this remarkable book. 


earlier volume on the Roman Empire 


reader 
Those who have read 
or used the 
and who has not?—will know what to expect. Here arc 
the same thorough sifting of every scrap of the widely 
scattered evidence, including much that 1s still unpub 
lished; the same matchless skill in joining in meaning 
ful association seemingly 


invaluable alike for their biblio 


isolated and unrelated data: 
the same full footnotes, 
graphies, for their brief statements of the present status 
of disputed questions, and for their indications of work 
that needs to be done (topics for doctoral dissertations 


by the score!); the same masterly selection and descrip 





4On the conflicts and frictions resulting from the Ptolemaic 


system at its very inception, cf. pp. 411-4 
through to its 


failure to follow the evidence 


the result of his 


S5Rostovezett’s 
ultimate conclusion 1s, of course, 
of history” which, “while appreciating the importance of the 
social and economic aspect of human life in general,” 
to “overestimate it, in the Marxian fashion” and regard ‘these 
features as more important for an understanding of Hellenistic 
life than those which belong to the political, consututional 
cultural or religious spheres,” but insists that in view of “the 
feature should ever be re- 
History, in othe 


“philosophy 


refuses 


complexity of life . . . no single 
garded as basic and decisive” (Preface, viit) 
words, has several branches or divisions which pursue not one, 
but parallel, largely independent courses; in this view, political 
separatism, though stemming from “ideas inherent in the 
Greek minds,’ becomes an “external’’ handicap to the “natural 
development” of the Hellenistic genius (1311). There is no 
need, however, to expatiate here on this subject, which has 
been briefly but well treated by F. W. Walbank, Classical Re 
view 56 (1942) 82-4. 








which them an 


integral part, 


tion of plates, makes 
rather than illustrations, of the text. Many passages of 
the text stand out as individual masterpieces of exposi 
tion, e.g., the excellent résumé of the sources of informa 
tion on the Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires of the third 
423-8); the section on Seleucid 


ske t& h 


472 502 ) 


Roman fiscal system in the East 995 70) ; thi 


century B.( (255-61, 


colonization, including a of Dura-Europus as 


revealed by the excavations the description 
of the 


description of the economic life of Delo 


in the period 
when it superseded Rhodes as the leading commercial 
center of the eastern Mediterranean (778-99), —— 
with the demonstration—important because the fact has 
that Rhodes, while toppled 
from her commercial primacy by Rome's 


“retained its prominence in the grain 
I : 


been generally overlooked 


opening of a 
free port at Delos, 
in the 
I 267 ) 


trade between the States of Greece 


Pages 328-30 contain the clearest 


> 


trade we 
(771-8; 

pt oat I have seen in print of the peculiar tax 
1 which the “farm 


farming system of f the Prolemies, 11 


er’ was not a tax-collector at al ae a guarantor of the 
state’s revenues. I may cite ee also the whole section 
in the summary chapter on the “Exploitation of the 
Wealth” (1180 201; 


analy SIS Of the 


Natural Sources of brief résumé of 


results, 1202-2), in which an 


202-3 technical 


agriculture, industry and commerce leads to 


the conclusion that, despite 
in the Hellenistic period” (1180), th 
economy ol Hellenistic 
different in organization from that of classical Greece: 


processes ot 
“the brilliant development 
of exact science 
world was not essentially 


there were some improvements in methods, industry 


toward mass pro 
The SC 


slight 


showed a slightly greater tendency 


duction, but there were no revolutionary changes. 
attributed 


correctly to the very 


of the 


limitations are 


purchasing power masses (1220) and to the 


ready availability of large supplies of cheap labor, both 


). It as also worth noting in this 


slave and free (12 


77 
37 
connection that Roseoverell has abandoned, with 


qualified reservation tor Pergamon, his earlier view that 
factories were the characteristic indus 


Hellenistic ( 


large, slave run 


trial institution of the monarchies (ct 


Index, s.v. “Indust 


I may call attention next to a few of the many apt 


work 


and limita 


observations and keen insights in which this 


] ‘| J ] 1 
abounds. The emarks on the ambiguity 


tions of the evidence from Delos (1go-1; cf. 236) are 


particularly timely in view ot the unjustified generaliza 


tions recently drawn trom them by Heichelheim.® Evi 


dence 1s adduced (394-7) in support of the view that 


the relations of Ptolemaic Egypt with the western 


Mediterranean in the third century B.c. (usually com 
pletely neglected by modern scholars or glossed over as 


Altertum: 





Levden 1925 cl 


6Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 
CW 34 (1940-1) 165 
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unimportant) 
There is a useful reminder (709-10) of the proper per- 
spective in which the events in Egypt after Raphia 
must be viewed. Particularly attractive is the suggestion 
(807) that Attalus’ decision to bequeath his kingdom 
to Rome was dictated, in part at least, by a dune to 
hold in check the class conflict, which was becoming 
ever more accentuated in the Pergamene kingdom. The 
grants of holiness and inviolability which many Syrian 
cities were able to extract from the weak Seleucid rulers 
of the late second century are shown to have conferred 
concrete economic benefits on the recipients (845, fol 
lowing Bikerman). The universal striving for atrdpxea 
was an important obstacle to trade, a fact which is fre 
quently overlooked (1241). Attention is called to the 
important difference between the colonization of the 
Seleucids and the urbanization program of the Roman 
Emperors (1435 n. 262). It is noteworthy, also, that 
Rostovtzeff is now more cautious in applyi ing to an 
tiquity technical terms stemming from the economy of 
modern times: he uses the terms “capitalism” and “cap 
italist(ic)” with the utmost reserve (100-1, 1303, 1471), 
and defines what he means by “bourgeoisie” (1115-6) 
and “proletariat” (1126). 


On the other hand, there are a number of points 
where I cannot agree with the author's interpretation 
or argument, or must at least question or modify it. 
Rostovtaell thinks (187) that Greece enjoyed a brief 
revival of general prosperity in the aie of the Dia 
dochi. He pt aws this conclusion from the general rise in 
commodity prices which took place in that period, and 
attributes partly to the fact “that large 

. currency were put into circulation by 
but chiefly to “the 
rapid increase in the demand for Greek commodities,” 
with which production could not keep pace (165). But 
does this interpretation not invert the true picture of 
the forces at play? What caused the increased demand 
if not the sudden introduction into the Greek world of 
the stored-up wealth of the Persian kings? The dump 
ing of the huge Persian treasures? onto the Greek mar 
ket—a market, moreover, which had been depressed 
and in which production had been declining for decades 
(Chapter 2)—was bound to cause prices to soar. Ros: 
tovtzeff himself stresses the fact that the period was 
one of commercial upset: the vital grain trade, he tells 
an unsettled state during the whole 
(168), and he himself insists 


which he 
amounts ol 


Alexander and the Successors,” 


us, “remained 
period of the Successors” 
that this was not the result of demand outstripping sup- 
ply. It seems to me that, far from being a period of 


prosperity for € Greece, the last third of the fourth cen 





7Valued at 170,000 talents. Some idea of what such a sum 
meant in the r,s world may be obtained by recalling that 
the treasure of Delphi, the greatest of Greece in all probability, 
totalled 6000 talents of silver and 4000 of gold toward the 
middle of the fourth century B.c 


“were not political but commercial.” 








tury was one of continued and even aggravated econ- 
omic disaster. 

How can it be asserted (186) that the universality of 
the royal coinage of Alexander and the Diadochi was 
not the result of compulsion when many of the cities 
lost the right of coining money at this time? Note also 
that most of the cities which were permitted to coin 
silver continued to issue their own types (1356 n. 51); 
especially instructive is the case of Ephesus, which re 
verted in 280 B.c. from Alexander types to its own. 

I find the argument on the theory of Hellenistic 

(specifically Ptolemaic) kingship (267-71) unneces 
sarily overrefined and hence weak, particularly when 
the author relegates the “conception of the relations 
between the king of Egypt and his country” to the 
realm of the subconscious: it seems to me that this re 
lationship existed in all the consciousness of actual 
practice. The réle of the philosophical doctrines and 
treatises on kingship is presented more meaningfully in 
subsequent passages (especially 434, 1078). Rostovtzeft 
insists that the Hellenistic monarchy was purely Greek 
in conception, yet his own remarks make one feel that 
the Oriental influence could not have been completely 
reference should have been mad« 
83) to McEwan’s The 
Kingship (Chicago 


excluded; in any case, 
1380 n. 
Hellenistic 


somewhere (e.g. 
Oriental Origin of 
1934). 

Rostovtzett devotes considerable space (340-4) to the 
by now famous decree of Philadelphus on the registra 
tion of slaves in Syria, and adds one more interpretation 

a wrong one in my opinion—to the growing literaturc 
on this thorny document. I shall try as far as possibl« 
to avoid mooted points and merely indicate some basic 
flaws in the author’s argument. His theory is that the 
king was attempting to prevent the subjection of natives 
to “the Greek form of slavery”’; it is based on the inter 
pretation of the crucial terms geo mata AaKa eAcvbepa 
and cwpata OvTa OIKETLKG aS referring, respectively, to 
persons in a state of “oriental bondage resembling slav- 
ery” and persons in “regular slavery of the Greek type.’ 
Leaving aside the separate question of whether the var 
attested in the Hellen 
foreign to Greek legal theory and 
f Oriental origin (which I do 


ious statuses of restricted liberty 
istic world were 
practice and necessarily o 
not believe), Rostovtzeft’s interpre tation is at once ruled 
out by the fect that copara oixerixa appear in the de 
cree as part of the larger category of oopara Naka 
éXevbepa. Rostovtzefl thinks, moreover, that the decree 
was “an extension to one of the Ptolemaic provinces of 
a regulation valid in Egypt;’ 
and from this he postulates a general opposition on 
the part of the Ptolemies to the enslavement of natives 
(cf. also 322). This generalization, or extension, of the 
evidence of the papyrus also seems to me to be unjusti- 
fied. The verbal coincidence between the gwpara AaKa 


édev'Gepa of this document and the oupara éAdevOepa 


which was already 
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of P Col. Inv. 480 proves nothing more than that there 
were such persons also in Egypt, and the decree merely 
restricts (or, in the view of some, entirely prohibits) 
the enslavement of persons of this class for private debt; 
enslavement for fiscal debt was certainly practised in 
Ptolemaic Egypt (317, 343), and probably in the other 
Hellenistic kingdoms as well. Finally, Rostovtzeff would 
explain the Ptolemies’ supposed opposition to “the en- 
slavement of . . . the working population” as aimed at 
preserving sheié supply of lahor, which “in Egypt was 
always rather scarce’ (287, cf. 343). Now I agree that 
“slavery, as an economic factor, was of far less 1m- 
portance in Ptolemaic Egypt than in other parts of the 
Hellenistic world” (322), but would not such a situa- 
tion result more logically from the existence of a large 
and readily available supply of cheap native labor (cf. 
1237)? To be sure, there is evidence of large tracts of 
land lying idle for want of cultivators, but this evidence 
comes from the second and first centuries B.c., when 
personal insecurity, arising on the one hand Sunes un- 
bearable fiscal oppression and on the other from the re- 
peated revolts and the rise of brigandage, drove the 
peasants in increasing numbers from the land (cf. In- 
dex, s.v. “Labour, supply of”); but there is no evi 
dence of any inherent scarcity of labor in Egypt. 


The attempt to explain the rising rents in Delos at 

the end of the third century (692-3), while ingenious, 
is based almost entirely on evidence of later date. The 
account of the depopulation of the Egyptian country- 
side (892-3) does not make clear the basic, compelling 
reason for this phenomenon. Merely to say “it was 
natural that some of the rebels, even after the amnesty, 
should not return home, but should prefer the life of 
robbers to that which they had previously led,” is to 
give a false impression; it was the unbearable fiscal op- 
pression that made even the precarious life of an outlaw 
bandit seem preferable to a law-abiding existence. It is 
likewise misleading merely to record that the Ptolemies 
imposed the penalty of death on officials who cheated 
“the population by using arbitrary measures, larger 
than those prescribed, in collecting taxes and rents in 
kind” (1300), thus giving the impression that this was 
the case all through the period of Ptolemaic rule 
Actually, the evidence (P Teb. 5; 118 B.c.) comes from 
the period of the decay of Sudiniic Egypt, when an 
enfeebled royal authority kept decreeing ever more 
stringent penalties (which it was usually powerless te 
enforce) in its vain attempt to protect its manpower, 
the source of its wealth, from the extortionate practices 
of an uncontrollable officialdom. 

Following Otto and Bengston and an earlier article 
of his own, the author holds (927-9) that the discovery 
of the monsoons, which made possible direct and rapid 
sea communication between Egypt and India, should be 
placed in the late second century B.c., and that the dis 
coverer was probably not the Hippalus mentioned by 


Pliny and the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, 
but Eudoxus of Cyzicus. There would be little point or 
result in laboring here once again this very moot ques- 
tion. The case for the above thesis is ingeniously con- 
trived (in fact, a little too much so to allay all doubts). 
It should be pointed out, however, (1) that all the evi- 
dence adduced in its support is equally consistent with 
the supposition that the India trade continued ll 
through Ptolemaic times to follow the southern coast 
of Arabia, and (2) that the discovery in India of few 
coins and no products of Ptolemaic Egypt, in contrast 
with the large number of coins and products of the 
Roman Empire (cf. 1248), argues in favor of a later 
date for Hippalus and the discovery of the monsoons. 


There is an argument of some length (1119-26) 
combatting the view of “some modern scholars” who 
“speak of the political death of the Greek cities after 
the days of Philip and Alexander, and . . . regard the 
Greek homo politicus, the main support of these, as 
consequently dead also, or confined to a very modest 
role in contemporary affairs.” All that Rostovtzeft 
proves, however, is that city life, with its proud panoply 
of municipal institutions inherited from the past, con- 
tinued in the Hellenistic world (as it did too in the 
Roman Empire). The zxéAas were still cities, to be 
sure, but they were no longer independent states. 
Quantitatively, to borrow a famous phrase of Max 
Weber's, the cities continued to exist and new ones 
were founded in large numbers, but qualitatively they 
no longer determined the course of events. If they con- 
tinued to enjoy local autonomy, it was, as the author 
himself points out (cf. Index, s.v, “Autonomy,” and 
esp. 526), a privilege accorded them by one of the 
great powers. 

In a work of this size and scope it is inevitable— 
indeed, necessary—that the same observation be re- 
iterated in different contexts. In some of these in 
stances, however, the author has placed opposite in 
terpretations on the same evidence. On page 712, e.g. 
the Second Punic War is construed “spoiling the 
best markets of Egypt” in the western Mediterranean, 
while on page 1250 the Punic Wars are seen as in 
creasing the demand of the western powers for Egyptian 
grain. (The latter view is right.) For similar contra 
dictory interpretations, compare pages 612, line 31 and 
970, line 26; 1053, line 29 and 1115, line 11 (cf. also 
1396 n. 121 and 1552 n. 191). It is inevitable be that 
there should be oversights, but such as I have noticed 
are of a minor nature. On the development of private 
landholding Ptolemaic Egypt (289-90, 733, 1200) 
reference should surely have been made to Préaux’s 
recent treatment of the subject.8 On page 317 the 
wrong praxis-formula has been translated. Page 380 
“Here again the earliest products wert 


(sculpture) : 
’; but there has been no 


made .. . by Athenian artists’ 





8L’économie des Lagides (Brussels 1939), 166-9. 
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previous mention. The implied reference, one gathers 
from the descriptions of Plates XLVI and XLVII, is to 
metal work. Page 1138, paragraph 2: the figure of one 
million inhabitants has been proposed not for the free, 
but for the total population of Alexandria, as correctly 
stated in the following paragraph. The postal service 1s 
a good example of Ptolemaic organization, and should 
not have been dismissed with a mere mention of its 
existence (315). The organization of a public medical 
service (1090-3) might have been pointed up as an 
instance of the paternalism of Hellenistic monarchy. 
In discussing such institutions as the Museum of Alex- 
andria (1084- 5) it is essential to point out the concrete 
benefits in prestige and commercially or militarily use- 
ful discoveries: accruing to the kings from their patron- 
age of men of learning. In noting the decline of the 
bourgeoisie and the concomitant rise of a small class of 
“multi-millionaires” in the last century of the Hellen- 
istic world (753, 1117, 1204; cf. also Index, s.v. 
“Wealth”), it would have been instructive to call atten- 
tion to the like phenomenon during the decline of tlie 
Roman Empire. Ch. VI, n. 53 (1517): to the evidence 
cited for the extension of the activity of the Cilician 
pirates to the Aegean, add Plutarch, Pompey 24 and 
Appian, Mithr. 63 (84 B.c.). 

More disconcerting are a number of statements made 
without explanation. We are told, e.g., that beginning 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I “faithful servants 
of the king were now often rewarded not with large 
estates but with the right of collecting various 
minor dues and taxes” (415; cf. 896); this develop- 
ment is aptly pointed up as_a factor in the increasing 
bureaucratization of the Ptolemaic administration; but 
we are offered no reason to explain why the dwpeai now 
took the form of revenues rather than of land. 
Considerable space (493-6) is given to the Seleucids’ 
so unlike the Peclemeic, of selling tracts of 
royal land, without an indication of why they re sorted 
to that practice. Similarly, it is insufficient to speak of 
the concentration of the Hellenistic philosophies on the 
individual’s inner life (1129-30), without indicating the 
escapist character of their search for happiness in the 
achievement of drapagia. The profound insecurity of 
life should also have been noted as conditioning the 
social and political developments in Greece (1109-12). 
Page 659: the reason for the abandonment of the 
monetary entente cordiale between Pergamon and Syria 


prac tice, 


is given on pages 868-9. 

I may note finally a few cases of verbal infelicity 
which carry broader implications. “Rome saved the 
independence of Egypt in the time of Antiochus 4 
and without seeking for remuneration” (912-3): 
last phrase is unfortunate. The preservation a an 
independent (but weak) Egypt, thus preventing Anti- 
ochus from becoming too powerful and disturbing the 
eastern “balance of powers,” was the greatest possible 


remuneration in the eyes of the Roman Senate at that 
time (cf. 737-8). A similar exaggeration evoked by the 
heat of the argument is “I regard this argument as 
falacious, like all arguments ex silentio” (1525 n. 88): 
Rostovtzeff is not above using the argument from 
silence when it seems to him to be justified (e.g. 310, 
go7, 1064; cf. his judicious remarks on the subject, 
705-6, and g27 and 1066 where argumenta ex silentio 
are more accurately termed “hazardous” and “danger- 
ous”). There is no question that the Ptolemaic economy 

was, as the author calls it, a “planned economy,’ ’ but 
in view of its present currency this phrase must be used 
with a certain caution: e.g., the statement “there were, 
of course, important limitations of their [i.e., the peas- 
ants’ and artisans’ | personal freedom, a necessary part 
of a planned economy,” (1101; cf. 710, 1242) will 
carry, for some readers at least, an implied criticism of 
all economic planning. The fault lay, of course, not in 
the fact of planning, but in the kind of plan evolved, 
in the regimentation, the economic absolutism and op- 


pression. 

A few remarks, in conclusion, on the physical presen 
tation of the work. When there is so much, it is per 
haps indelicate to suggest that there might have been 


more. Still, one misses such a list of rulers as was 1n- 
cluded in the earlier volume on the Roman Empire; 
given the number and complexity of the Hellenistic 
dynasties, such a list is even more necessary in the 
present work. Also a matter of some surprise is th« 
complete absence of maps in a work so lavish in every 
other respect: particularly useful would have been a 
good map of the trade routes, and especially of those by 
which the wares of the East were brought to the 
Mediterranean world and which passed through regions 
less familiar to students of Graeco-Roman antiquity. 
It may be, of course, that maps were omitted to avoid 
adding to the already not inconsiderable price of the 
book. This work ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher and student ‘a antiquity; but since, as the 
author so pertinently remarks, “the [teaching] em- 
ployment was not highly remunerated, and indeed has 
never been so in the history of mankind” (1087), most 
of these prospective purchasers will, I fear, find the price 
of these volumes rather prohibitive. I should like, there- 
fore, without intending to detract in the slightest 
from the superlative quality of their production but 
with the aim just indicated of making the book more 
readily accessible, to urge that the publishers seriously 
consider the possibility a putting out a cheaper “stu 
dents’ edition,” as was done in the case of the author's 
History of the Ancient World. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Naputatt Lewis 
9This, if anywhere, is the place to mention that the 
Latinization of some Greek titles—e.g. dioecetes—and not 
others—e.g. strategos—(Greek proper names are consistently 
Latinized) leads occasionally to queer-looking combinations, 
e.g., “the oeconomi of the nomoi” (1376 n. 77). 








